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RATIFICATION AND VEXATION 





Se: FRENCH Chamber of Deputies, 
after a long delay, has ratified the 
Five-Power Naval Treaty and the Four- 
Power Pact agreed upon at the Washing- 
ton Conference of 1921. Ratification by 
the Senate is assured, although this 
Chamber may follow the American method 
and propose complicating reservations. 
Action may have been hastened by the 
suggestion of Japan for a conference be- 
tween that country, England and the 
United States for an independent tripar- 
tite agreement which would have excluded 
France. 


N the meantime, not a little flurry has 

been caused by Premier Baldwin’s pro- 
posal in the British Parliament (June 26), 
for an immediate increase in British air 
forces to double the present number of 
squadrons and to include a home defense 
air force “of sufficient strength adequately 
to prepare us (Great Britain) against at- 
tack by the strongest air force within 
striking distance of this country, . . . the 
details . . to be arranged with a view 
to the possibility of subsequent extension, 
but before any further development is put 
in hand, the question should be re-exam- 
ined in the light of the then air strength 
of foreign powers.” 

Mr. Baldwin closed with a declaration 
that the British government would gladly 
co-operate with others to limit the strength 
of air armaments. 

Three-fourths of the French air force, 
approximately twelve hundred machines, 
are concentrated in France. Her pres- 
ent program calls for about two thousand 
machines at the end of 1925. Only six and 
a half of the thirty-five British squadrons 
(twelve planes each) existing in March 
were available for home defense. 








No sooner is one armament race scotched 

than another arises—always on the plea 
of defense. “The remedy,” remarks the 
Westminster Gazette, “lies in the hands of 
that power which began the race.” The 
French government has indicated that an 
agreement on reductions may be reached 
if Germany’s capacity for construction is 
brought under strict control, which the 
French emphasize as an essential condi- 
tion, asserting that Germany is construct- 
ing at present commercial planes in large 
numbers, capable of being converted into 
bombers over night. In a special dispatch 
to the New York Times, Edwin L. James 
reports the French as receiving kindly the 
British proposal for a limitation “on lines 
similar to the Treaty of Washington” and 
interprets the French as arguing that “if 
air armaments are limited as naval arma- 
ments were, the race will halt just where 
it is. An apportionment will be applied 
in proportion to existing strength. 
Such an arrangement would assure to 
France air supremacy for an indefinite 
time and . . . an advantage in airplanes 
about comparable to the supremacy in 
capital ship tonnage the Washington 
Treaty gave England over France.” 


Without exaggerating the seriousness 
of the situation, it would be frankly dis- 
astrous if the two countries engaged in a 
competitive race in air forces. France is 
now the greatest military power in Eu- 
rope. No agreement to limit military air- 
planes would be worth the paper on which 
it was written, if war were declared. Com- 
mercial airplanes, of which France has a 
very large supply, are too easily converted 
and air bombs and poison gases too easily 
manufactured. The solution must lie in 
a settlement of the basic disagreements 
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which threaten an open rupture of the 
Entente at any time. 








“No power, temporal or spiritual,” says 
Poincaré—“Nothing,” adds President Mil- 
lerand—will cause France to abandon 
either “her method or her aim” in the 
Ruhr. This in answer to the Pope’s ap- 
peal. Nor has France yet met the British 
request for a written reply to her ques- 
tionnaire.* Britain, it is said, is therefore 
planning to call a conference of neutral 
and allied powers including the United 
States at which she will state her position 
in strong terms and demand impartial in- 
quiry into what Germany can pay and 
how. France will be invited, but the con- 
ference will proceed without her if neces- 
sary. This would mean a break, the con- 
sequences of which none can foretell. 


If France is playing for time in the hope 
that the German government will collapse 
she is running directly counter to British 
interests—interests of trade and employ- 
ment—interests in the old game of the 
balance of power. Nor will her refusal 
to discuss the German proposals or to de- 
fine her demands strengthen her case with 
thoughtful people. The conviction is deep- 
ening that France is playing not for repa- 
rations but for the break-up of Germany 
into a number of smaller states—one solu- 
tion indeed of France’s demand for se- 
curity. But with Germany broken, where 
do England and France stand? The result 
would be merely an exchange of riddles. 


C. M. 


End in Sight at Lausanne 


HE TURKS and the Allies have finally 

reached an agreement after three 
months of discussion marked by a series 
of reported crises, triumphs, retractions 
and mutual concessions—so many conces- 
sions that the Turkish claim that the 
Treaty of Sévres has been scrapped is not 
without foundation. The Mosul oil dis- 
pute and the Ottoman debt, which threat- 
ened to disrupt the conference, are not 
mentioned in the treaty. Turkey is to have 
Eastern Thrace, European troops are to 
evacuate Turkish soil, and “the sick man 
of Europe” of 1914 and before, instead 
of being driven out of Europe, is now 
free to build up her new nationalist gov- 
ernment without European dictation. The 
famous capitulations are abandoned. 
Kemal Pasha, who fought that trained dip- 
lomat, Lord Curzon, with his own weapons 
and not unsuccessfully, has been hailed as 
an even greater statesman than general. 


A threatened rupture over Turkish in- 
gistence that the Greeks indemnify Turkey 
for the damage done in Anatolia was 
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averted after a dramatic session on May 
26 by an agreement: 


(1) that Greece acknowledges responsibility for 
the damage, but in view of her financial sit- 
uation, Turkey will not demand payment; 

(2) that in return the Greeks agree to a recti- 

fication of boundaries between Eastern and 
Western Thrace, the Turks to have Kara- 
ghatch and the railroad line from Lule 


Burgas to Karaghatch on the Bulgarian 
frontier; and 


(3) that the ships captured since the Mudros 
Armistice of 1918 are to be mutually re- 
stored by the two nations. 

_ The treaty will probably be signed with- 

in another ten days and Turkey is then 

slated for admission to the League of 

Nations. Russia has been invited to sign 

the Straits Convention. 


Russia’s New Constitution 

NEW FEDERAL Constitution for 

Russia was approved on July 4 by 
the All-Russian Central Executive Com- 
mittee. If, as the dispatch to the New 
York Times indicates, it is built along the 
general line of the Constitution of the 
United States, it is the first of the Euro- 
pean states to adopt the American model, 
in preference to the British. 

The Constitution provides for a bi-cam- 
eral legislature which forms a Supreme 
Congress. The Federal Council consist- 
ing of 371 members is to be elected 
on the basis of population, and the 
Council of Nationalities will consist of five 
members from each participating state, 
plus one member from each of the auton- 
omous republics. The participating states 
are Russia-proper, including Siberia and 
the Far Eastern Republic; the Ukraine, 
White Russia, the Georgian Federation, 
Armenia, the Tartar Republic and the 
autonomous republics of Khiva and Bok- 
hara. The nominal supreme power in 
Russia will henceforth be vested in a Fed- 
eral Presidium of twenty-one members, 
chosen from the two houses. “The real 
power will remain for the present in the 
hands of the Communist party,” remarks 
the Times correspondent. A board of ten 
Commissars, with a loose similarity to our 
Cabinet, will henceforth constitute the 
supreme governing power of the Russian 
Federation and, as such, will sign decrees, 
etc. The Commissars will be responsible 
to the Federal Legislature. Each of the 
federated states retains the right of 
secession. 


All citizens of the Federation in foreign 
countries will travel with federal pass- 
ports. 


Freedom of speech and of the press are 
not mentioned in the document, which will 
be amended in this direction “when cir- 
cumstances permit.” 


Plans are under way looking towards 
the stabilization of the ruble. 


The Editors assume responsibility for the opinions expressed in this Bulletin. 
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